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mention religion, I mean the Christian religion; and not
only the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion;
and not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of
England."

With Thwackum's hot disputant, one can be more definite.
Square's original was Thomas Chubb, a native like Hele of
Salisbury, where he kept a tallow-chandler's shop, but
employed his leisure in theological studies, from which he
emerged as a deist, though not an unqualified one. His
death occurred two years before the appearance of "Tom
Jones.'' To his many tracts, which display an elevation of
mind, Fielding was considerably indebted. ChubVs "Be-
flections on Virtue and Happiness," for example, anti-
cipated, at least, the best things that Fielding ever said on
"the benevolent temper" as illustrated in the remarks and
character of Allworthy. Nevertheless his lack of scholar-
ship and training in the schools exposed him to easy ridi-
cule; one could but smile at titles like "A Vindication of
God ?s Moral Character.'' He had, too, ai' darling phrase,'9
which popped up on 'all occasions. It appeared, for in-
stance, in his definition of reason as "that reflecting power
of the mind, by which we are enabled to discern and judge
of the fitness or unfitness, of the agreement or disagree-
ment, of the good or evil, and of the truth or falshood of
things." So whether an act were good or bad, he repeated
many times over, was dependent upon whether "it was
consistent with, or repugnant to the nature or truth of
things."* No one need be told that Fielding parodied the
phrase in the formula by which Square measured "true
honour and true virtue"; to wit, by "the unalterable Rule
of Eight and the eternal Fitness of Things." Though
Chubb, in contrast with Square, was a man of blameless
character, the two philosophers were equally disputatious.
This is evident from ChubVs many controversies with

* See Chubb >s '' Treatises,'' 1730, p. 366, and elsewhere.
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